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Memorabilia. 


(ue Huntington Library Bulletin, which 
has lately reached us, besides Dr. R. W. 
Chapman’s discussion of the value for tex- 
tual purposes of the MSS. of ‘ Piers Plow- 
man’ in the Huntington Library; and a 
study of Jaques by Mr. O. J. Campbell; 
and essays on ‘ Wit, ‘‘ Mixt Wit’”’ and the 
Bee in Amber,’ by Messrs. W. L. Ustick 
and H. H. Hudson, and on ‘‘Timon’s Villa’’ 
and Cannons by Mr. G. Sherburn, has an in- 
teresting examination, by Miss Lily B. 
Campbell, of the aims and ideas underlying 
the conception of Urania in seventeenth- 
century poetry. Urania, classical Muse of 
Astronomy, is, as we all know, invoked more 
than once by Milton; she represents to him— 
as ‘‘ Heav’nly Muse ’’—divine inspiration ; 
he sets her in contrast to the pagan muses. 
In this he was falling in with a stream of 
influence which took its rise in Christian re- 
action to the pagan Renaissance, and ex- 
pressed itself most notably in ‘ L’Uranie’ of 
Du Bartas; James I, by requiring of Thomas 
Hudson an English translation of Du Bartas, 
contributed much towards the spread of the 
tradition in England. The interesting ques- 
tion is, Have we here merely a literary con- 
vention of the period, or is it a real movement 
for the creation of a ‘‘ divine poetry ’’ to 
oppose pagan poetry? Miss Campbell shows 
reason for considering Urania — often in- 
voked by poets from Spenser onwards—as in 
truth the embodiment of a definite, a fully 
conscious, tendency, even of design; and she 
is not unreasonable in claiming that ‘‘ a new 
orientation of Milton as a divine poet ’’ will 
be a consequence of developing this theme. 








bered, invokes 
‘ Paradiso.’ 


at the beginning of the 


E_ reviewed Parson Woodforde’s Diary 
volume by volume as it appeared, and 
the pleasure the five volumes gave us makes 
us welcome the one-volume ‘ Woodforde,’ 
composed of the best passages from the whole, 
which Mr. John Beresford has just brought 
out with the Oxford University Press. It 
contains about a third of the published 
Diary. Mr. Beresford, in his Introduction, 
says that diary-writing at its best ‘“‘is an 
extremely rare and difficult work,’’ and he 
cites as the great English exemplars Pepys, 
Evelyn and John Wesley. (There are per- 
haps a few more than these—we would put in 
a word for Lady Mary Coke, even for Sir 
Walter Scott). All three touched the life of 
their times at many angles—whereas James 
Woodforde lived a life so tranquil and 
obscure that it barely touches even the public 
business of his county. It is just this that 
makes his Diary both so precious and signi- 
ficant as record and so apt to come home 
to the reader’s heart. More than that—more 
than the kindly fidelity to humble fact and 
character—is the witness it brings to the 
steady patience with which the English 
countryside lived through the days of the 
Seven Years’ War, and the American War, 
and through the turmoil of the French Revo- 
lution. We should find considerable super- 
ficial difference, we imagine, if we could 
directly compare the English villager of those 
times with his descendant to-day in the 
matter of regard to public—to international 
—events; yet, probably, though their sons 
know more, and, above all, know more 
exactly and more quickly, what is happening 
than their fathers did, at bottom the outlook 
with which the course of the world is re- 
garded is fundamentally the same. The 
eighteenth-century countryman bore daily as 
matters of course discomforts which are grow- 
ing unfamiliar; he also, all the evidence 
seems to show, had some pleasures less fre- 
quent now than then, notably, perhaps, the 
more homely social feeling between classes. 
This edition has discarded a great number 
of footnotes, the editor declaring that it is 

















A larger work which she here forecasts will 
doubtless carry the idea back behind Urania 
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to Apollo, whom Dante, it will be remem- 


part of his editorial creed ‘‘ that it is better 
to err on the side of too few rather than too 
many.’’ Certainly ‘‘ too many’”’ is daunt- 
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ing; yet we confess that a page with a few 
good lines at foot is more attractive to us 
than a page without them. We do not agree 
with Gray, who told Dodsley that footnotes 
spoilt the beauty of a page. 


[X the current Dublin Review Mr. F. Syd- 

ney Eden has a paper on Stained Glass 
in Churches. He advocates return to the 
ancient conception of the function of this 
pictured glass, to treating it as a whole, and 
making it an exponent of Christian history 
and doctrine. One piece of advice—intended 
for those who have to deal with single win- 
dows in churches already more or less fully 
provided with glass—seems to us over modest. 
Mr. Eden says that the safest course is to 
glaze each window in the style which would 
best accord with it—that is, without refer- 
ence to the rest of the church. For example, 
where mullions, transoms and tracery have 
been cut out, and the top of a window has 
been made semi-circular, accept it as a Re- 
naissance window, and let the new glass you 
are to put in be of Renaissance design, no 
matter how incongruous with any ancient, 
unaltered windows of the church that may 
appear. Again, where, by cutting away 
foils and making the top semi-circular, a 
narrow single window has been given the ap- 
pearance of a Norman lancet, accept that too, 
and fill it with glass of Norman style. There 
is a sense in which this is undoubtedly excel- 
lent advice; and yet there is something a 
little strange in the virtual assumption that 
the twentieth century must go back to ancient 
styles if it is to make anything worthy. 
True, it is in advertisement that twentieth- 
century style shows itself with most vigour ; 
and true again, one could not easily find any- 
thing, not definitely bad, further from the 
spirit and significance of a church than the 
spirit of advertisement. Still, in ancient 
times, the secular made its way into 
churches without, on the whole, doing harm. 
In the matter of style it may even be said 
to have done some good. Whence, in the 
hope of some similar good effect, we would 
rather see the new glass required for old 
churches frankly twentieth-century in style 
than so sedulously attempting imitation of 
bygone ways of doing things. 


CORRESPONDENT writes to inform us 
that the milk-extracting magpie of Mr. 
Jaggard’s recent note (ante p. 548) is (or 
should it now be, was?) an escaped tame bird 
who had been taught the trick by its owner. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


PENKETHMAN’S GREENWICH 
THEATRE 


R. Frepericx T. Woops, in your issue of 
Oct. 20, 1934, asked whether any 
material was available, outside Genest, for 
the history of Penkethman’s Greenwich 
Theatre. Genest can be supplemented by the 
Latreille MSS. Add. MS. 32,249, and by 
advertisements in contemporary newspapers, 
but even so our knowledge of the theatre re- 
mains scanty. 

Greenwich Fair, held at Easter and Whit- 
suntide, must have long been a Mecca for 
strolling companies. That rogue and come- 
dian Jo. Haines, after his quarrel with Hart 
in 1672, joined some strollers there, ‘‘ where 
he both Acted and Danc’d for some time” 
until, growing weary, he took his leave with 
a lampoon which was first printed in ‘ The 
Covent Garden Drollery’ (1672). They 
played then in a stable, with a hayloft for 
dressing-room and faggots for seats: 

I confess they had never a Scene at all 

They wanted no copy, they had th’ originall; 

For the windowes being down, and most of 

the roof, 

How could they want Scenes, when they had 

prospect enough. 

Penkethman’s venture was on a more 
ambitious scale. The first we hear of it is 
from the Tatler, Apr. 16-19, 1709: 

We hear, Mr. Pinkethman has remov’d his 
Ingenious Company of Strollers to Greenwich; 
But other Letters from Deptford say, the 
Company is only making thither, and not yet 
settled; but that several Heathen Gods and 
Goddesses, which are to descend in Machines, 
landed at King’s-Head-Stairs last Saturday. .. 
It is credibly reported, that Mr. D[{urfe]y has 
agreed with Mr. Pinkethman to have his Play 
[‘The Modern Prophets’] acted before that 
Audience as soon as it has had its First Six- 
teen Days Run in Drury-Lane. 





Acting was in full swing by May 9, as 
we read in the Daily Courant of that date: 


Mr. Pinkethman In order to divert and oblige 
the Gentry and others at Greeawich, Deptford, 
Woolwich, Lee and other adjacent Places 
thereabouts has remov’d the most Famous, 
Artificial and Wonderful Moving Picture that 
came from Germany, and was to be seen at 
the Duke of Marlborough’s Head in Fleetstreet, 
is now to be seen at the Hospital Tavern in 
Greenwich, next Door to his new Play-House, 
where variety of Plays are Acted every Day 
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as in London. 


Penkethman started, then, with a strolling 
company weeks before the London theatre 
season had ended. On June 6, ‘“‘ at the de- 
sire of several Ladies in Greenwich and from 
London,’’ he presented Baker’s ‘ Fine Lady’s 
Airs,’ which had been produced at Drury 
Lane the previous winter, and on Monday, 
June 20, Dryden and Lee’s ‘ Mithridates.’ 

The following year Penkethman developed 
his enterprise further, putting it partly on 
a subscription basis, and bringing his com- 
pany from the London theatres. “Fie enlisted 
the patronage of Isaac Bickerstaff (Sir Rich- 
ard Steele), who tells us in the Tatler, May 
25-27, 1710, that: 


The ingenious Mr. Pinkethman, the Comedian, 
has lately left here a Paper or Ticket, to which 
is affixed a small Silver Medal, which is to 
entitle the Bearer to see One and twenty Plays 
at his Theatre for a Guinea. Greenwich is the 
Place where, it seems, he has erected his House; 
and his Time of Action is to be so contrived, 
that it is to fall in with the going and return- 
ing with the Tide. Besides, that the Bearer of 
this Ticket may carry down with him a parti- 
cular Set of Company to the Play, striking off 
for each Person so introduced one of his Twen- 
ty one Times of Admittance. In this Warrant 
of his; he has made me an high Compliment in 
a facetious Distich, by Way of Dedication of 
his Endeavours, and desires I would recommend 
them to the World. 


Bickerstaff attended a performance of ‘The 
Fond Husband’ at the theatre on Aug. 17, 
_ has unfortunately left us no description 
of it. 

Another prelitainary announcement ap- 
peared in the Daily Courant on May 24 and 
succeeding days : 


From Mr. Pinkethman’s new Theatre 
in Greenwich. Several Person of Quality 
and others having already Subscribed 


there to please to take notice That all 
Subscribers Tickets shall pass to see 
any Play during the whole Season, till 
all Subscribers or their Friends have seen 
% Plays. He opens the 12th of June next with 
anew Prologue spoke by himself and a new 
Epilogue by him and Mr. Bullock. He designs 
forthwith to Wait on the Nobility and others 
who have not already receiv’d Tickets, (and 
not yet Subscribed) to get their Subscriptions 
that he may provide a due Accomodation 
according to the Quality and Number of his 
couragers. 


The opening was actually postponed until 
Thursday, June 15, when Penkethman played 
Don Cholerick for his own benefit, and 
Jubilee Dicky Norris Sancho in ‘ Love Makes 
a Man.’ The advertisement states that this 
was the company’s first performance at 








Greenwich, and that it was wholly drawn 
from ‘‘ both Play-houses in London.’’ The 
following performed either —— or occa- 
sionally during the season: from the Hay- 
market, Penkethman, Bullock, sen. and jun., 
Thurmond, sen. and jun., Husband; from 
Drury Lane, Elrington, Norris, Cory, John 
Leigh, Powell, Spiller, Carnaby, Cole, Cave 
Underhill, Freeman, and Layfield. Addi- 
tional names which cannot be traced to 
London theatres at that time are Cross, Shep- 
herd, Morris, Ryan, Bois, Verbraken and 
Pendry. There was a much smaller list of 
actresses: Mrs. Granger, Mrs. Sapsford, 
Mrs. Kent, Mrs. Spiller, Mrs. Shepherd, 
Mrs. Pollett, Mrs. Baker, Mrs. Powell, Mrs. 
Baxter. Lacy Ryan, who three years later 
was to start his London career, appeared for 
the first time that is known on July 1, as 
Rosencrantz. He also played Indent in ‘ The 
Fair Quaker of Deal,’ and Adrastus in 
‘ Oedipus.’ George Powell was ‘‘ prevailed 
upon to act his own part of Sir Courtly 

ice’’ on June 28, and remained with the 
company, playing Alexander in ‘ The Rival 
Queens,’ Prospero, “Macbeth, The Gamester, 
Oedipus, Florez in ‘ The Royal Merchant,’ 
Castalio in ‘ The Orphan,’ Willmore in ‘ The 
Rover,’ Brutus in the quarrel scene from 
‘Julius Caesar,, Otrante in ‘The Maid in 
the Mill,’ Aurengzebe, Old Marius in ‘ Caius 
Marius,’ and Moneses in ‘ Tamerlane.’ Old 
Cave Underhill, who had just retired, “ to 
oblige Mr. Pinkethman’s friends,’’ came to 
play Ned Blunt in ‘ The Rover’ at Penketh- 
man’s benefit on Aug. 26. 

The company acted three times a week: 
Mondays, Wednesdays or Thursdays, and 
Saturdays. The following performances are 
not given by Genest. Stars indicate first per- 
formances at Greenwich. 


June 19. ‘ Othello.’ Othello — Thurmond, 
Iago—Shepherd, Cassio—Hus- 
band, Roderigo—Norris, Des- 
demona—Mrs. Spiller. 

‘ Walking Statue.’ 

** Fatal Marriage.’ Baldwin — 
Shepherd, Villeroy—Thur- 
mond, Jacqueline — Leigh, 
Sampson—Spiller, Belford— 
Elrington, Isabella — Mrs. 
Kent. 

** Venice Preserv’d.’ Jaffier — 
Thurmond, Pierre—Husband, 
Belvidera—Mrs. Baker, An- 
tonio—Penkethman. 

‘ Oroonoko.’ Daniel — Penketh- 
man. 


June 21. 


June 24. 


June 26. 
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June 28. 

—Powell, Sir Thomas Calico 
— Penkethman, Leonora — 
Mrs. Kent. 

July 3. ‘Tunbridge Walks.’ Squib—Pen- 
kethman. 

July 8. ‘Libertine Destroyed.’ Don John 
—Husband, Comical Shep- 
herd—Penkethman. 

July 10. ‘‘ Tempest.’ Prospero — Powell, 
Alonzo—Cory, Ferdinand— 
Elrington, Antonio — Hus- 
band, Trincalo—Leigh, Van- 
toso—l'enkethman, Mustacho 
—Spiller, Stephano—Shep- 
herd, Hippolito—Mrs. Kent, 
Caliban—Norris, Miranda— 
Mrs. Baker, Dorinda—Mrs. 
Shepherd. 

July 17. ‘ Fair Quaker of Deal.’ Indent— 
Ryan. 

July 20. *‘ Epsom Wel's.’ Fribble — Pen- 
kethman, Bisket—Norris. 

July 22. ‘ Emperor of the Moon.’ Harle- 
quin—Spiller. 

July 24. ‘ Fair Quaker of Deal.’ 

July 27. ‘Recruiting Officer.’ Plume — 
Elrington, Kite — Spiller, 
Silvia—Mrs. Spiller. 

July 29. ‘Gamester.’ Gamester—Powell. 

‘The Walking Statue.’ 

Aug. 5. ‘Island Princess.’ 

Aug. 10. ‘Fond Husband.’ Sneak — Pen- 
kethman 

Aug. 14. ‘Orphan.’ Castalio—Powell. 

‘Walking Statue.’ 
Aug. 19. ‘ Mistake.’ Bft. Leigh—Toledo. 
Aug. 21. ‘ Gamester.’ 

‘Walking Statue.’ 

Aug. 29. ‘ Fond Husband.’ 

Aug. 31. ‘Oedipus.’ Bft. Husband, Mrs. 
Baker. _Adrastus—Husband, 
Creon—Freeman. 

‘ Falling out of Lovers is the re- 
newing of Love.’ 

Sept. 1. ‘ Mistake.’ 

Sept. 20. ‘Relapse.’ Bft. Mrs. Sapsford. 

oppington — Mrs. Baxter, 
Clumsy — Shepherd, Lory — 
Norris. 
Sept. 28. *‘Aurengzebe.’ Bft. Penkethman, 


Powell. Aurengzebe—Powell. 

This may not have taken place, as it is 
advertised on the 23rd but not on the 27th. 
Singing, dancing, rope-dancing, and har- 
lequin entertainments took their usual place 
in the programmes. On Aug. 19 Leigh pro- 
vided for his benefit ‘‘a new Consort of 
Musick, Compos’d of Trumpets, Hautboys, 





**Sir Courtly Nice.’ Sir Courtly | Kettle Drums, Double Courtal and Violins 


which will perform several seluct Sonatas be- 
fore the Play begins,’ and which played on 
subsequent nights. Nor were machines lack. 
ing. ‘The Libertine Destroyed’ was given 
‘* With all the Sinkings and Flyings as were 
perform’d in the Play Originally,” as were 
likewise ‘The Tempest’ and ‘ Macbeth.’ 
‘The Emperor of the Moon’ had “all the 
Scenes and Machines, With a new invention 
first contrived by Monsieur St. Everimont 
which Represents a Suit of Hangings which 
in an Instant is transform’d to Men and 
Women.”’ Such trappings no showman of 
the day could afford to neglect. 

Specially written prologues and epilogues 
were additional attractions. Powell was 
responsible for one or two of these and he 
and Spiller recited an epilogue ‘“* expressing 
the dreadful hardships Lawyers and Players 
suffer in the long vacation,’ whilst a little 
boy deliver Cibber’s mimic epilogue bur- 
lesquing Italian operas. 

Subscribers’ tickets gave admittance to 
any part of the house during the season 
except on special occasions. One of these 
was on Aug. 5, when ‘ The Island Princess’ 
was performed 

For the entertainment of Madam La Signiora 
Fount, Signiora Espagnola, Native d’Barcel- 
lone, di Cale Quallificatta (who will, in a parti- 
cular manner, honour Mr. Pinkethman that 
day, it being for his benefit, by appearing in her 
own Country Habit)... The Subscribers are 
desir’d not to bring their Tickets this Day, his 
Friends having promis’d to make. this a Jubilee 
Day to him, and fill the House at the full price. 
Mr. Pinkethman being at a greater charge 
than ordinary. The Boxes will be open’d to 
the Pit, the Price of each half a Crown. 

The ordinary prices were: boxes 2s. 6d., 

it 1s. 6d., gallery 1s. When ‘ Esquire 
Bickerstaff ’? honoured Penkethman with his 
presence, however, in spite of an ‘‘ Extra- 
ordinary Charge”’ for the special entertain- 
ments, Penkethman, ‘‘ to oblige his Friends, 
—lets ’em in at Common Prices,’’ though sub- 
scribers were once more excluded. Neither 
were they admitted to Penkethman’s benefit 
on Aug. 26, when Underhill played and the 

it was again raised to 2s, 6d. On Sept. 1 
Penhalintion announced that subscribers’ 
tickets would pass every day during the rest 
of his stay ‘‘ unless it be some particular 
Actor’s Benefit-Day,”” and on the 28th that 
they were valid on benefit nights also; but 
then the season ended on Sept. 30. 

The curtain rose at 5, 5.30 or 6 o'clock 
‘‘by reason that the Gentlemen and Ladies 
who come from London may have time # 
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return again the same Night.’’ The news- 
papers chen note the convenience of the 
tides : 


The Tide happens very luckily for Mr. Pinket- 
hman’s Friends in London; it Ebbs to Green- 
wich from 10 in the Morning till 6 at Night; 
fows from 6 in the Evening till 11, it being 
Moonlight. 

Of the 1711 season we know less, since the 
advertisements that year do not give the casts. 
The fact that there was a regular summer 
season at Drury Lane must have rendered 
Penkethman’s task more difficult. On Mon- 
day, May 21, at 5 o’clock, for the benefit 
of Mrs. Baxter, * Pastor Fido’ was acted by 
an entire cast of women, ‘“‘ several People 
returning to London the same Night.’’ Pen- 
kethman's season does not seem to have 
opened until July 21, when ‘ Othello’ was 
given, by the same company, it is stated, as 
the previous year. We know from the bene- 
fits that Leigh, Husband, Thurmond jun., 
and Mrs. Granger, were of the company ; 
additional names being those of Teno, Rain- 
ton, Mrs. Lewis and du Brill, a dancer from 
the Brussels Opera. Performances were 
given thrice weekly as before, and the last 
advertised was on ont. 20. Shakespeare, or 
adaptations of Shakespeare, were well repre- 
sented in the repertoire, which included 
‘Hamlet,’ ‘ Jew of Venice,’ ‘‘ as it was per- 
formed before her Majesty on her birthday 
at St. James,’’ ‘Timon of Athens; or The 
Man-Hater,’ ‘‘ that excellent Moral Play,”’ 
and ‘King Lear and his Three Daughters.’ 
In addition to ‘ King Lear,’ first perform- 
ance; at Greenwich were given of ‘ Don Sebas- 
tian,’ ‘Don Quixote’ and ‘The Provoked 
Wife.’ 

It is doubtful whether Penkethman there- 
after continued his connection with the 
theatre. In 1712, on Monday, May 19, by 
subscription, a concert, vocal and instru- 
mental, was performed ‘‘ by the best masters 
now in England,’’ followed by dancing ‘ by 
greatest performers extant.’’ The concert 
was due to last from § to 8 o'clock and the 
tickets, price 2s. 6d., were “‘ deliver’d out at 
Mr. Bewley’s at the Royal Hospital Coffee- 
House next Door to the Play-house . . , at 
Mr. Pyne’s at the Anchor, and the Chocolate- 
House upon Black-heath.”” The following 
Wednesday ‘ The Fatal Marriage ’ was to be 
acted, and on Saturday, July 19, ‘ The Loves 
of Baldo and Media,’ after the Italian 
manner, was announced for performance by 
Leveridge and Mrs. Lindsey, with a new pro- 
logue set to music; the boxes were laid open 
tothe pit and the charge was 3s. (Spectator, 








July 17). 

No further trace of the theatre has come 
to light. It was probably pulled down soon 
after, for, according to Hasted (‘ History of 
Kent,’ ed. H. H. Drake, Pt. 1, p. 103) 
‘** An old house on the west side of the Hos- 
pital, when taken down early in the eigh- 
teenth century, was described as fitted up for 
a theatre.’”” As the Greenwich Rate Books 
only go back as far as 1750, it would seem 
impossible now to discover the site of the 
theatre with any certainty, but Mr. 8S. C. 
Robinson, the Chief Librarian of Greenwich, 
thinks that it may possibly have been situ- 
ated in the present Church Street, which runs 
down to the river west of the Hospital. 


.  Syprt RosenFewd, M.A. 
171, Gloucester Terrace, W.2. 


ELDON BRIDGE. — Weldon Bridge, 
which spans the Coquet, was built by 
order of the Northumberland Quarter Ses- 
sions in 1744. The tenders for building were 
invited by advertisement in the Newcastle 
Journal for Jan. 7 of that year. Near the 
bridge stands a noted hostelry, the Angler’s 
Inn, which for a considerable period has. been 
the headquarters of the angling fraternity 
amongst whom the chief were Roxby and 
Doubleday, both keen fishermen and versi- 
fiers as well. One old verse runs: 
At Weldon Bridge there’s wale o’ wine, 
If ye hae coin in pocket; 
If ye can thraw a heckle fine 
There’s wale or trout in Coquet 


Robert Roxby, in one of his songs dealing 
with the ‘gentle craft,’ has the following 
appreciative lines: 

Adieu! adieu! sweet Weldon brig! the har- 

vest on thy hill 
Is waiting for the sickle’s sweep in a’ its 
liveried gold; 

And down by bonnie Hedley-Wood, where 

creep the waters still, 
The trout has made, aneath the 
deep, deep, his simmer hold 

There, when the breeze just waves the trees, 

cast far an’ fine ‘the flee’ 
And let it drap as safty as can drap the 
simmer rain; 

For let the show’rs but shew their powers, 

all fruitless will it be; 
And this maun be, dear Coquet side, or ere 
I come again! 


The poet died in Newcastle on July 30, 
1846, in his seventy-ninth year. Robert 
Roxby and his friend, Thomas Doubleday, 
collaborated in publishing ‘ The Coquet Dale 
Fishing Songs.’ 


shade, 


H. Askew. 
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SUPPRESSED ANONYMOUS WORK 

OF JAMES GRAHAME.—Recently I 
noted a possible source for the American 
poet Bryant in ‘The Sabbath,’ by James 
Grahame. In looking up this more or less 
forgotten poet in American libraries, I have 
come upon some information about one of 
his works which escaped notice in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ and in the latest edition of Hal- 
kett and Laing, and therefore, perhaps, 
should be recorded elsewhere than in such 
American libraries as have on deposit cata- 
logue cards of the Newberry Library, Chicago. 
For that is hardly the first place in which 
one would look for a new work by a Scottish 
poet, although the library authorities are 
aware that it is a book of interest from the 
point of view of rarity, and keep it carefully, 
its pressmark being ‘‘ case ¥155.G.75.”’ 

Grahame is generally known to have 
printed an edition of only six copies of his 
play, ‘ Wallace.’ But this prose work began 
by being even rarer, and exists apparently in 
but one or two copies. That in the Newberry 
Library was at one time the property of J. 
Maidment, whose note on the flyleaf I copy 
with some abridgment. 

The ensuing work was neither published nor 
finished. From its political tendency..... 
it was judged unsafe to proceed farther with 
it... all the copies were called in and destroyed 
excepting two .... the relatives of the author 
supposed that only one had been preserved. 

The author was the amiable and gifted authot 
of the Sabbath—this fact I learned from a near 
relation of his—a Nephew [who]... . showed 
me a copy which I then perused (1814). 

Maidment goes on to explain that he found 
his, perhaps slightly imperfect, copy ‘‘ in 
North College St.,’? and bought it for a 
penny in 1819, and had it bound in June, 
1822. 

The book is a small octavo of eighty-eight 
leaves, A-L8, pp. [1]-176: with no title-page, 


put a dropped heading on the first page, 
‘ Fragments ot a | Tour through the Uni- 
verse.’ 


The book is one of the general class of 
satirical voyages, of which of course Cyrano 
de Bergerac’s to the moon is the mos} famous, 
Grahame ot onlv attacked slavery (against 
which some of his poems already known are 
directed) and the press-gang, but also war 
and even monarchy. Besides this, there is 
much discussion de omnibus rebus et quibus- 
dam aliis; e.g., of such writers as Burns (p. 
135), Tomson (p. 31), Godwin (p. 157), and 
Rousseau (pp. 17,154). There is a reference 
to the newly-found planet Herschel (Uranus) 
on p. 129; the then common idea that the 








earth might be destroyed by fire through the 
agency of a comet is alluded to (pp. 18 and 
48); a rocket car is suggested as a means of 
reaching the moon (p. 167); an electric fluid 
for light (p. 41); and a type of fancy later 
to serve FitzJames O’Brien in ‘ What was 
it? and others, is expressed in the following 
passage fiom p. 14, which may interest those 
interested in the history of serious physical 
theory too, 

Light is descernible by only one of the human 
organs of sense. May not there be a species 
of matter which is imperceptible to all of them? 

Should anyone ever attempt to edit the 
poems of Grahame, it should be noted that 
some of his verses are introduced into the 
text (e.g., pp. 98, 155). And finally, there 
are specimens of imaginary languages. On 
the planet Venus, ‘“‘ Woldars . . . was the 
name by which the emigrants from the earth 
were distinguished ’’ (p. 27—a corruption of 
‘‘ worlders ’’ perhaps), while on Saturn (p. 
63) miles were ‘‘ naros.’’ 

T. O. Masport. 


(AMBRIDGE GATE, REGENTS PARK. 

—Topographers may like to know the 
facts, disclosed by Mr. H. V. Marrot’s ‘ Life 
and Letters of John Gaisworthy ’ (1935, pp. 
68-69) that Cambridge Gate, Regents Park, 
was built by John Galsworthy’s father John 
(1817-1904) in partnership with his brother 
Frederick (1827-1917) and a builder named 
Stanley Bird, on the site of the old Colos- 
seum. Each partner took three houses as his 
share, John Galsworthy’s being numbers 7 
to 9, while a tenth house remained their 
common property for many years before 
being finally sold to a Mr. Byas. The Gals- 
worthys lived at No, 8, and Mr. Marrot 
says it was characteristically canny of the 
old man so to choose his abode that the 
neighbours on each side would be tenants of 
his own choosing. 

J. M. Buttocs. 


NAMES INCREDIBLY APT (See ante 

p. 348).—On Monday, Oct. 14, 1678, the 
day Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey was mur- 
dered, the captain of the Katherine yacht, 
off Gravesend, caroused in his cabin with 
Pepys’s clerk and two ladies for nearly three 
hours: when they could drink no more, he 
sent them home “ with a thoughtful present 
of a Dutch cheese and half-a-dozen bottles 
of wine’’ (Bryant, ‘Samuel Pepys: the 
Years of Peril,’ -p. 242). His name was 
Captain Vittles. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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Readers’ Queries. 
{APTAIN JOHN GORDON, OF FLOR- 
RENCE.—On July 26, 1829, John Gor- 
don died at Florence, and is referred to in 
several letters written in 1829 by Captain 
Alexander Gordon of the Rosieburn family 
of Banffshire, from Mount Dorchester, near 
Queenstown, Upper Canada. In a letter of 
Nov. 2, 1829, Alexander Gordon speaks of 
him as ‘‘ my worthy friend and cousin, Mr. 
John Gordon,’’ adding : 

Ever since the death of my father (James 
Gordon of Rosieburn, 1738-1815) I have been in 
constant communication with him, and in life 
as in death he has indeed been a father to 
me. Mr. Gordon was a man of great age, 
perhaps 82, and at such years, afflicted as he 
had often written to me with violent rheum- 
atism, his best friends could not have wished 
his life long protracted. A bed of sickness 
from his habits would have been most irksome 
to him. 

In a letter dated Nov. 17, 1829, Alexander 
speaks of him as ‘‘ my much esteemed cousin 
and friend, Captain John Gordon.”’ 

John Gordon made his last will on Dec. 4, 
1826, by which he nominated Captain Alex- 
ander Gordon his heir, after deducting sev- 
eral legacies. His property consisted of 
£5,000 3 per cent. Consols: £4,000 India 
stock; and £400 exchequer bills. 

In a letter dated April 22, 1830, Captain 
Alexander Gordon, writing to James Grant 
of Ord, advocate, Aberdeen, says that the 
solicitor to the executor of John Gordon had 
just advised him that the sum of £1,000 3 

r cent. Consols had been added to John 

ordon’s stock since his will was made: 
while £504 3s, 6d. remained in the hands 
of his bankers, Coutts, at the time of his 
death, and an exchequer bill for £100. 

John Gordon bequeathed £1,000 to Adam 
Gordon of Cairnfield: £100 to Lieut. Wil- 
liam Hay, 65th Regiment: and an annuity 
of £200 to Signora Teresa Mazzaroli, ‘‘ who 
lived with him for many years.’”’ He also 
left her his dwelling-house which he had 
bought some years before, his furniture, plate, 
linen, books and generally whatever else be- 
longed to him in Tuscany, subject to a few 
legacies to servants. After Signora Maz- 
zaroli’s death the capital creating her £200 
amuity was to revert to Captain Alexander 
Gordon. His executors were Robert Lad- 
brooke, 7, Great James Street, Bedford 
Row; Sir Joseph Huddart and Isaac Grant, 
Florence, (afterwards Sir Isaac Grant, of 
Monymusk ?), leaving them £100 each, with 








another £100 to Michael Girentoui, banker, 
Florence, who was specially appointed to act 
with the three executors for the concerns of 
the deceased in Tuscany. 

Captain Alexander Gordon adds the in- 
formation that John Gordon had a sister, 
Mrs. Gould, and a _ few years before this 
lady’s death he directed her to deliver to 
Captain Alexander Gordon a deed of separa- 
tion between him (John) and his wife. Alex- 
ander Gordon apprised Sir Joseph Huddart, 
Bart., of this fact, in case the lady (Mrs. 
John Gordon) was alive, and raised a claim 
on the estate. Who was this John Gordon? 


J. M. Buttoca. 


WALTER WILLIAM FARQUHARSON.-- 

He was a hatter and hosier in the Hay- 
market, and became bankrupt (Gentleman's 
Magazine, May, 1778). What is known of 
him? Very few people of the name of 
om came to London so soon as this 

ate. 
J. M. Buttocu. 


IGNET: MEANING OF PLACE-NAME. 
—What is the origin of the place-name 
Signet? Upton and Signet—in Oxfordshire 
—go together. Upton is explained in Alex- 
ander’s ‘ Place-names of Oxfordshire’; but 
Signet has only three references to documents 
where it occurs, a. 2. L 


UTTON VALENCE, alias TOWN SUT- 
TON, KENT.—Information wanted as 
to the former name of a house lately known 
as ‘‘ The Elms,’’ near the castle ruins. The 
oldest part of the house is of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and contains a king-post. 
L. BE, O’Hanton or Ortor. 
The Holt, Hook, Hampshire. 


KPARY (CAREY): SINCLAIR: STEN- 
SON: BARNES.—Will someone please 
furnish me with information in regard to 
the Keary family or to Jeremiah Barnes who 
married Rachel Keary, daughter of William 
and Margaret Keary, née Sinclair (an 
ancestor being Col. Sinclair who fought for 
William III at Aughrim in 1691) and widow 
of —— Stenson, by whom there was a son 
Thomas Stenson of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary, whose widow, Margaret Stenson, lived 
at Tyrrel’s Pass, Mullingar, Co. Westmeath. 
William Keary was born in Lisnadil Co., 
Armagh in 1767, and died at Athlone in 
1849. He served in France in 1795 in the 
6th Dragoons, and was granted a small 
pension by the Duke of York for offering him 
his horse when the Duke's horse was shot 
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from under him. His father bought him out 
of the army in 1802, and he took up a grazing 
farm in a lonely part of Galway named 
** Annachleg.’? He was a widower with a 
= family when he married Mrs. Stenson, 
y whom he had two children, Rachel and 
Isaac. Isaac enlisted at seventeen and was 
retired on full pay as sergeant in the 27th 
Enniskillen Fusiliers at thirty-eight, having 
been stationed at Guernsey, Fort William 
and ten years in India. The Government 
gave him a grant of land in New Zealand 
where he died on May 4, 1881, leaving seven 
children. His sister, Rachel, was born in 
1824 and was buried in Woodlawn Cemetery, 
New York City, May, 1895, having had four 
daughters. Her husband passed away Nov. 
13, 1862, at the age of forty-seven. He is 
said to have been one of the King’s guards. 
They came to America about 1848. Her 
mother, following her in 1850, was drowned 
off the coast of Newfoundland or Maine when 
the ship foundered. The names of the half- 
sisters which I have recorded are: Esther, 
who married a Mr. Nugent and lived in 
California; Jane, who m. Wm. Innes and 
lived in one of the New England states, but 
returned to England for her health and died 
there; Harriet, Eve and Adelaide, all of 
whom married and remained in the British 
Isles. There were five or six half-brothers, 
one of whom had a son George who lived 
in Manchester and had six children, two in 
the War. Cousins, raised with the family, 
bore the name of Wakefield and became 
bankers in Tennessee. 

William Keary had a brother, George, and 
was the son of William Keary, son of Capt. 
John Carey, who was on King William’s 
staff at the battle of the Boyne in 1690 and 
was granted a confiscated estate in Ireland 
for ninety-nine years. I am unable to trace 
a Captain John Carey, but the family crest 
is that of a swan bearing the motto In 
utroque fidelis and it is believed John Carey 
was the son of Patrick Cary, 5th son of Sir 
Henry Cary, created Viscount Falkland 
Nov. 10, 1620. But Burke states that this 
John Cary d.s.p.? 

It is said that the family originated in 
Castle Carey, Somerset County and spread 
into Devon with the senior branch at Torre 
Abbey. I wonder if the Somerset Carys 
were the Kearys from Ireland? Could Cap- 
tain John Cary be John Cary of Bristol, of 
the Torre Abbey line? (Devon and Cornwall 
Notes and Queries, July and October, 1920, 


p. 16). B. R. Watters. 





URGIS BRUNDOS. — Turgis Brundos, 

Lord of Liddel, who is also styled Turgis 
de Rosedale, was recently dead in 1130-1 
(‘ V.C.H. Yorks. N.R.,’ ii. 457). Canon 
James Wilson wrote of ‘‘ Turgis Brundas, 
who, from his name, we may conclude was 
a man of firmness and determination ’’ (ibid, 
‘Cumb.,’ i. 305) and is ‘* by some called a 
Fleming” (‘ Reg. of St. Bees,’ ed. Wilson, 
p- 457 note), e.g., Nicolson and Burn (‘ Hist. 
of Westmld, and Cumb.,’ 1777, ii. 464). 
What were these names? The late W. G. 
Collingwood wrote: ‘‘ Turgis may be Thorgils 
or Thorgest, a Norse name. Brandis 
Brundy, or Brinsdas, is probably a corrupted 
Norse by-name (perhaps bryn-sida, like 
Jdarnsida, Ironside) (Zrans. Cumb. and 
Westmld. Ant. Soc., New Ser., ix. 212 note), 
This would be against a Flemish origin, 
which is perhaps only a late tradition of no 
great weight. Brundos, the spelling adopted 
in the ‘ Book of Fees’ (i. 198), is perhaps 
the best (Trans. ut sup., N.8., xxix. 49 and 
note). Turgis[ius] seems to have been a not 
uncommon name about this time (‘ Reg. of 
St. Bees,’ 657; ‘Reg. of Wetherhal,’ ed. 
Prescott, 339; ‘V.C.H. Cumb.,’ i. 339; 
‘Yorks,’ ii, 222 note 25; Farrer, ‘ Honors 
and Kts.’ Fees,’ ii. 211; ‘ Early Yorks, 
Charters,’ i., pp. 81, 212, 253, 276, 476, 477, 
497 ; ii., p. 112). Was it Norse? 

H. I. A. 


HE YOUNGER JOHN DONNE. — 1 
should be glad to be told of any account 

of John Donne, son of the great Dean of St. 
Paul’s, other than that given in _ the 
‘D.N.B.’ I may mention that I have Mr. 
John Beresford’s ‘ Gossip of the Seventeenth 
and Highteenth Centuries,’ which contains 
an essay on him vindicating him as against 
the severity with which he , Be been treated. 
I observed in that essay a note of Wood’s say- 
ing that Donne was ‘valued by King 
Charles II,’’ and should like to know what 
he and Charles had to do with one another. 


R. F. 


EURTELEU. — I seek information re 

garding the pedigree, and the status, 
| prior to the end of the seventeenth century, 
of the French family of Heurteleu. 

About 1700 one Charles Abel Heurteleu 
(b. 1660), supposedly of Rennes, Brittany, 
a Huguenot settled in Red Lion Square, 
London; many of his descendants are now 
living in England and the Dominions. In 
their possession are a French passport, form- 





Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 


'erly the property of the aforesaid Charles 
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Abel (in the name of du Crux) and a seal 
also formerly his property. Upon that seal 
is engrav a shield and crest. The 
shield bears a (heraldic) Crusader’s cross 
extending to its four edges, each limb 
of the cross containing a crosslet. The 
crest is a martlet holding in its beak a 
cross. The motto is Nil admirari. By fam- 
ily tradition the aforesaid Charles Abel 
(whose wife was named Catherine) was 
grandson of M. Heurteleu, Seigneur du Crux, 
a Comptroller in the French Royal House- 
hold early in the seventeenth century. No 
tangible evidence is known to verify such 
tradition, or to connect this Heurteleu fam- 
ily with the contemporary family of the 
Barons de Heurteloup of Tours, France. 


Frank REeEep. 
Box 1340, Auckland, New Zealand. 


OLIERE AND ENGLISH RESTORA- 
TION COMEDY.—Could some kind and 
learned reader tell me whether any lists of 
translations or adaptations of Moliére for 
the English stage before 1700 exist anywhere ? 
1 should be glad, too, to be told whether 
Molitre—or, indeed, any French dramatist— 
was ever acted in French in London in the 

seventeenth century. 

B... BC. 


“MHE NIGGER IN THE PILE.’’—Will 

someone kindly tell me the origin and the 
exact meaning of the expression: ‘ The 
nigger in the pile’’? I believe it is inti- 
mately connected with Abraham Lincoln, but 
I cannot trace the story, nor find on record 
the right use of the phrase. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


LYFORD, DEVON.—Can some reader 

tell me the approximate population and 
area of the borough of Colyford in the parish 
of Colyton, Devon, during the middle of the 
seventeenth century ? 

If this data is not readily available, will 
someone suggest references I might consult to 
obtain the information ? 

E. Howarp Drake. 

Lincoln, Nebraska, U.S.A. 

ADDISON OF LONG BENTON.—Informa- 

tion is desired about the family of Addi- 
son, resident at Long Benton in Northumber- 
land towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The first of whom any information is 
known was Joseph Addison, a grocer, the 
father of the celebrated Thomas Addison of 
Guy’s. Joseph Addison was the descendant 
of a family of yeomen who had been settled 
for generations at Lanercost in Cumberland. 





He had other sons, and it is concerning these 
that information is wanted. 
H. Askew. 


RLIZABETH ADDISON, WIDOW. — 
Property in East Lilburn and in Old 
Bewick was purchased in 1794 by Elizabeth 
Addison, widow. Her heir was her great- 
nephew Addison John Cresswell Baker, of 
aa who succeeded to the property in 

7. 

To what branch of the Addison family did 
Elizabeth’s husband belong, and what was 
his Christian name? 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


““(YURSE”’ = ‘‘ CRESS.’’ — I have read 

somewhere that the saying ‘‘ Not worth 
a curse ’’ was originally ‘‘ not worth a (leaf 
of) cress ’’—‘‘curse’’ being an example of 
metathesis. Is this really so? ‘‘ Not worth 
a cress,’’ even if one interposes “‘ leaf of,’’ 
seems an unlikely expression; and then, is 
there not the expression “‘ not worth a 
tinker’s curse ’’—which would it be absurd to 
suppose means really ‘‘ a tinker’s (leaf of) 


cress.”’ 
A. EN. 
ILLIAM ADDISON.—Of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge; taxer of Cambridge 


University 1609-1610; Proctor of Cambridge 
University 1610-1611. What more is known 
of him? 

J. WF. 


ISCOUGH FAMILY.—Correct dates and 
particulars of the careers of the follow- 

ing members of this family would be grate- 
fully acceptable. 

Robert—Archdeacon of Colchester 
1447; and Archdeacon of Dorset 1447. 

Robert—Chancellor of Cambridge 1447- 
1450. 

Robert—Master of 
bridge, (date ?). 

William—Archdeacon of Dorset 1447-1486 ; 
Master of Michaelhouse, Cambridge, 1461. 


J. W. F. 


E REV. GEORGE BOWE. — Chap- 
lain to the 60th Foot; living in or about 
1780. Particulars of his career are wanted. 


J. W. F. 


UFFOLK AND THE SHIRES.—What is 
the reason why “a Suffolk man should 
never Marry a woman from the Shires ’’? 


H. W. 


1440- 


King’s Hall, Cam- 
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UGUENOT REFUGEES AT TAUNTON 
(See ante p. 56).—It is stated at the re- 
ference that ‘‘ The vessel after four days 
reached Barnstaple in Devon, where the 
Sieur James Fontaine was admitted to Holy 
Orders by the French Protestant Synod of 
Taunton.”’ 

Can any of your readers tell me whether 
there are any records of French Huguenot re- 
fugees in Taunton in existence, and, if so, 
where they can be inspected ? 

ARTHUR W. Marks. 

Auckland, N.Z. 


GANDWICH.—We all know that this neat 

way of preparing food for quick con- 

sumption has its name from an Earl of 

Sandwich. Is it the case that the Earl in- 

vented it so that he might not have to leave 
the gaming-table to take a meal ? . 
1. YX. 


ONDAGE.—What is the exact meaning of 

this word in Scots as applied to tenure 

of his cottage by a farm labourer? Are term 
and custom it denotes still in existence? 


F. E. R. 
HE SCOTS “ON” PRIVATIVE.—Is it 


correct to regard this as simply a varia- 

tion of the English un- for which it could 

be anywhere substituted? Does the spelling 

‘‘ ohn ’’ indicate connection with the German 

ohne, or is it merely a phonetic indication ? 

L. EB. O. 

E LA POLE, DUKE OF SUFFOLK. — 

Where can I obtain a list of the proper- 

ties attaindered, and information as to how 
these properties came to the Duke? 

Why, if the Duchess of Suffolk was a 
daughter of the Chaucer family, are not her 
arms on the tomb at Ewelme? 

E. BE. Cope. 

Finchampstead Place, Berkshire. 

ONG WANTED.—Could anyone supply the 

words and tell me who was the author 
of a song called ‘The Broken Pitcher’ which 
was sung in N. Devon in the eighteenth cen- 


tury. 
Bu. W. 
EFERENCE WANTED: “THE MAN- 
MONGER.”—The first Lord Auckland, 


William Eden (1744-1814), Chief Secretary for 
Ireland in 1780, subsequently Ambassador 
abroad, Post-Master-General and President of 
the Board of Trade, is referred to in a Memoir 
by a political opponent as “‘ the Man-monger 
in the tradition of Sir Robert Walpole.” 


Where is this reference to be found? 
F, A. B. 





_ Replies. 


TILDEN FAMILY : THE AMERICAN 


BRANCH. 
(clxvi. 333, 393). 

CCORDING to the New England Genea- 
logical and Historical Register of 
October, 1911, this branch was founded 
by Nathaniel Tilden of Tenterden, Jurat, 
who emigrated to New England in 
March, 1634/5, taking with him seven of 
his twelve children, and d. 1641. I have the 
names of all his children, but I should be 
grateful if some American correspondent 
could let me have particulars of their des- 
cendants, which I should like to include in 
the pedigree of the Tildens of Kent which 

I am in course of compiling. 

Up to the present my researches show that 
the family consisted, during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, of the following main 
branches : 

(1) Marden, commencing with Thomas de 
Tyldenn, whose widow Isolde, dau. of John 
Rete of Marden, was living 1370. 

(2) Benenden, commending with John Tyl- 
den, will dated 1463, from whom descend the 
Tentenden, London, Sussex and American 
branches. 

(3) Willesborough, commencing with John 
Tilden, who purchased land there 1480. 

(4) Maidstone, commencing with Robert 
Tilden, will dated 1449. 

(5) Milsted, commencing with William 
Tylden, Ing. p.m, 1614, probably a son of 
William Tylden of Maidstone, 4th Jurat 
1559. 

(6) Brenchley, commencing with Richard 
Tylden, will dated 1583, Ing. p.m. 1585, 
probably a son of William Tylder of Maid- 
stone, llth Jurat 1548; Mayor 1552; d. be- 
fore 22 July, 1553. 

(7) Bearsted, commencing with John Til- 
den, will pr. 1490. 

(8) Brookland, commencing with two 
brothers, Gabriel Tylden, will pr. 1471, and 
Thomas Tylden, will pr. 1484/5. 

(9) Lenham, commencing with John Til- 
den, admon. 1544, from whom descend the 
Smarden and Egerton branches. 

It is almost certain that the above branches 
are all descended from one main stem, but 
with the limited information available, it is 
doubtful whether it will ever be possible to 
connect them. It is a curious fact that there 
are several places bearing the name ‘‘ Til- 
den ’’ in Kent, e.g., Great Tilden and Little 
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Tilden, near Marden, Tilden near Headcorn, | 
A number of the | of that place between 1721 and 1890, includ- 


and Tilden near Benenden. 
early Tilden wills refer to land in * the 
denne of Tilden.” As these different places 
called ‘‘ Tilden ’’ are all situated within a 
few miles of each other, it is probable that 
at one time they all formed part of one large 
estate, namely, that of Marmaduke Tilden, 
to whom Mr. J. Seron-ANDERSON calls at- 
tention in his reply, and who owned 31,350 
acres in Kent. 

Like all ancient families in many of its 
branches it has now died out, the frequent 
“plagues ’’ and the Wars of the Roses no 
doubt being responsible to a great extent; 
but in certain cases descendants are living 
to-day, and, although so far I have only con- 
tinued my researches down to the early part 
of the nineteenth century, I would welcome 
any information which would enable me to 
include the later generations in the pedigree. 

H. R. E. Rupxry, 


Major 


ELLS, WELLES, AND WELLYS 

FAMILIES (clxv. 335, 392, 463; clxvi. 

14, 50, 286, 321, 394; clxvii. 16).—The fol- 

lowing information may be of interest to 

your correspondent Mr, BE. F. MacPrxe and 
others. 

James Davies Wells, of the London Stock 
Exchange and of Clackton, Essex (second son 
of Edward Wells of Wallingford, Berks, 
J.P., Mayor and Alderman); bapt. at St. 
Mary’s, Wallingford, 23 Aug., 1827; mar. 
Georgiana, dau. of James George Clarke, of 
Wallingford, banker, and d. circa 1885, leav- 
ing the following issue: 

1. Percy George Wells, d. at Breechela, 
Kentucky, U.S.A., about 1909; 2. Horace 
Wells, living at 28, Osborne Avenue, Ful- 
ham, London, in 1909; and three daughters, 
of whom Ada Mary was bapt. at St. Mary’s, 
Wallingford, 20 Mar., 1852, and was in 1909 
residing with her brother, Horace Wells, and 
two whose Christian names I do not know. 

This branch of Wells is a very old and 
influential Wallingford family, of which I 
have compiled a fairly comprehensive pedi- 

e descending from John Wells of Walling- 
ord, who mar. Susannah West at St. 
Mary’s, Wallingford, 19 Sept., 1683, down 
to the present time. A copy of the pedigree 
is at the Public Library, Reading, and at 
the Society of Genealogists, Malet Place, 
London, W.C.1, but, if Mr. MacPrxes wishes, 
I would be pleased to send him a copy. 

It is worthy of remark that William Wells 
was Prior of Wallingford, occ. 1453, and that 









ten members of the family have been Mayors 


ing six Edward Wells’s in succession, each 
of whom was the senior representative of the 
family. The last of these was also High 
Steward of Wallingford, and M.P. for the 
Borough 1872-1880. As Mr. MacPrke men- 
tions the possibility of a Dr. Howard Wells 
residing in London 1883-4, it may also in- 
terest him to know that one of the Walling- 
ford family bore that Christian name, 
namely Mr. William John Howard Wells, of 
Slade End House, near Wallingford, b. 1845, 
d. 1927. The latter’s only two sons, Lieut. 
Leslie Howard Elliott Wells, of the Lancs. 
Fus., and Lieut. Cyril Edward Elliott Wells, 
of the 2nd East Surrey Regt., were both 
killed in the Great War. 
H. R. E. Rupxtry, 


Major. 
Brook House, Compton, nr. Guildford. 


MPLEMENT FOUND AT THE BATH 
ROYAL LITERARY AND SCIENTI- 
FIC INSTITUTION (clxix. 388).—The in- 
strument figured is undoubtedly a cupping- 
knife. These were used to produce a scarifi- 
cation, after the cupping-glass had raised the 
skin and underlying tissues, for local deple- 
tion. The blades were first concealed in the 
instrument, the apertures placed in contact 
with the raised part, and the blades re- 
leased and driven through the skin by the 
force of the spring. Later modifications of 
the knife permitted the amount of blade 
which produced the cut, to be lengthened, so 
producing a deeper incision. After the 
scarification, the cupping-glass was replaced 
and again exhausted, so as to produce a con- 
siderable depletion both locally and for the 

deeper tissues. 

D. A. H. Moses, M.R.c.s. 


‘TERENTIUS CHRISTIANUS’: HROTS- 

VITHA (clxix. 273, 317, 354, 425).—At 
the first reference, mention is made of Hrots- 
vitha, or Hrosvitha, ‘‘the poetess-nun of Gan- 
dersheim,” and she is identified as an abbess. 
The early German poetess seems here to be 
confused with an earlier Hrotsvitha, who was 
fourth abbess of Gandersheim; but so far as 
is known, did not compose verses, although 
she was reputed a woman of learning who 
compiled text-books upon logic and rhetoric 
which have been lost. The Abbess Hrots- 
vitha (who has been beatified) died in the 
year A.D. 927, after governing the convent of 
Gandersheim for eight years. Hrotsvitha, 
the poetess and dramatist, who was born per- 
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haps about 935, never was an abbess. It may 
be remarked that as long ago as 1717, Hein- 
rich Leonhard Schurzfleisch, editor of the 
second collected edition of Hrotsvitha’s writ- 
ings, warned his readers against confusing 
the abbess and the later nun of the same 
name, 


Rosert §. Forsyrue. 
The Newberry Library, Chicago, U.S.A. 


ILLIAM WATTS, GOVERNOR OF 

BENGAL (clxix. 406).—William Watts 
was chief of the East India Co.’s factory 
at Kasimbazar at the time when the factory 
was seized by Surajah Dowlah. The Gover- 
nor of Bengal at the time was Roger Drake, 
who held that post from 1752 to 1758. 

On 24 Nov., 1749, William Watts married 
at Calcutta, ‘‘ Mrs. Altham, widow.’’ Three 
children were born to them at Calcutta, 
Amelia, Edward and Sophia, baptized in 
1750, 1752, and 1754 respectively. Their 
mother’s Christian name is given as 
Frances, but her maiden surname does not 
appear (‘ Bengal Marriages and Baptisms,’ 
MS. records at the India Office). 

L. M. ANSTEY. 


E GREAT SNOW-STORM OF CHRIST- 

MAS, 1836 (clxix. 333, 373).—The follow- 
ing has been sent to me by a friend living at 
Lincoln : 

“There is a great deal on it in 
the Lincolnshire papers of the time. It 
began on Friday night, 23rd Dec., and con- 
tinued during the following week. Coaches 
and mails were delayed, the roads being 4ft. 
to 5ft. deep; and in the hollows near Stam- 
ford and Louth, it was close on 10ft. It 
was stated that it was some 23 years 
before there had been so great a fall [This 
seems to refer to the terrible winter of 1812 
in which Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow 
took place]. The distress in the Grantham 
neighbourhood was great, and my grand- 
father, with many others, subscribed liberally 
to a fund for relief.’’ 

ALFRED WELBY. 


HURCHES CONVERTED INTO MBEET- 
ING-HOUSES (clxix. 370, 430). — In 
1650 such a fate befel the great church of 
St. Nicholas at Great Yarmouth. The Pres- 
byterians occupying the north aisle and 
blocking up the arches on the north side of 
the nave. The Independents took possession 
of the chancel and spacious chancel aisles, 
building up two great arches in the transepts 
and the eastern arch of the tower. The 


church was thus divided into three parts and 











it is related that three distinct services were 
carried on in this church during the Com. 
monwealth, viz., by Presbyterians, Independ- 
ents and Episcopalians. At the Restoration 
the Presbyterians and Independents were ex- 
seme but it was not till 1864 that the dis. 
guring walls and partitions were pulled 
down and the Church of St. Nicholas re- 
gained its ancient appearance. 


R. H. TEaspDEL, F.s.a. 


UBRIES FROM MACAULAY’S ‘ HIS. 
TORY OF ENGLAND (clxix. 407), — 
1. The first chapter of Macaulay’s History 
in the two-volume edition of 1883 fills seventy- 
four pages; a closer reference should have 
been given. When found on p. 31, the pas- 
sage clearly shows who the stubborn Puritan 
was. For Macaulay tells us that after the 
sentence of mutilation had been executed the 
victim ‘‘ waved his hat with the hand which 
was still left him, and shouted ‘ God save the 
Queen !’’’ The hero of this incident was, 
of course, John Stubbs or Stubbe. His pun- 
ishment was for writing ‘The Discovery of 
a Gaping Gulf,’ 1579, in which he condemned 
the proposed marriage of Queen Elizabeth 
with the Duke of Anjou. His loyalty to the 
Queen was undoubted. 

2. As the ‘ Last Speech of Thomas Pride,’ 
quoted by Macaulay, is a highly satirical 
production putting all manner of ignorant 
blunders in Pride’s mouth, such as “ Dick 
Tator’’ for a Roman dictator, and ‘‘Rhombus 
and Remus ’”’ for the founders of Rome, may 
not the phrase ‘‘ all the names in the Rain- 
bowe ’’ be meant as a confusion with such a 
combination as ‘‘ beaten into all the colours 
of the Rainebow,” in the ‘ Merry Wives,’ IV. 
v. 119. 

3. Mr. Churchill’s reference of his quota- 
tion to Pope’s ‘ Imitation of Horace’ is very 
vague, as the poet wrote several imitations 
of Horace. The four lines qoted in vol. i. 
of Mr. Churchill’s ‘ Life of Marlborough’ 
are 7 to 10 in Pope’s ‘ Sober Advice from 
Horace, to the Young Gentlemen about 
Town. As deliver’d in his Second Sermon.’ 
This is an imitation of Horace, Satires (Ser- 
mones) I. ii. It was not included in War- 
burton’s collection, 1751. Under ‘“‘ Sober 
Advice’’ in the index to Elwin and Court- 
hope’s edition of Pope, will be found refer- 
reg to it, and some account of its publica- 

ion. 

4. The nuns of the ‘ Visitation de Sainte- 
Marie’ had their house in what was form- 
erly a village by the Seine, but became in the 
middle of the seventeenth century a faubourg 
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of Paris. 

5. There are lives of Antoine-Marie 
Chamans, Count de La Valette, 1769-1830, 
in the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ and the 
‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ After a 


distinguished military career, La Valette was: 


made by Napoleon General Director of the 
Postal Service. On the royalist restoration 
in 1814 he retired into private life, but in 
1815, when Napoleon had escaped from Elba 
and was nearing Paris, he seized his old post 
and contributed to the Emperor’s success. 
Later in the year after Waterloo he was put 
on his trial for high treason and condemned 
to death. On Dec. 23, the day before that 
fixed for his execution, he was visited in 
rison by his wife and daughter. Like Lady 
Nithsdale, his wife ceenal clothes with him 
and he left the prison sobbing, with a hand- 
kerchief before his face. After remaining 
hidden in Paris for a few days, he was saved 
by the help of some Englishmen, General Sir 
Robert Wilson, Captain Hutchinson and a 
Mr. Bruce. The General took him with him 
in a carriage, disguised as an English colonel, 
and managed to convey him across the fron- 
tier. The Englishmen were arrested and put 
on their trial and ably defended by the elder 
Dupin. They escaped with a short imprison- 
ment. Wilson, though largely forgotten in 
these days, had a very distinguished career. 
His Life in the ‘ D.N.B.’ extends to ten col- 
umns. See ‘ Wilson, Sir Robert Thomas 
(1777-1849), General and Governor of Gibral- 
tar.’ The English Government disapproved 
of his conduct in rescuing La Valette. The 


'*D.N.B.’ gives about fifty references to books 


and journals as authorities, including 
Dupin’s ‘ Procés des trois Anglais.’ La 
Valette was allowed to return from exile in 
1822, but his wife, who was detained in 
prison for a time, had lost her reason. 


Epwarp BEnsty. 


4. Chaillot was a hamlet on the western 
border of Paris. Its site is marked approxi- 
mately by the church of St. Pierre de Chail- 
lot, just off the Avenue Marceau, which runs 
from the Place de 1’Etoile to the Place de 
l’Alma. The hamlet was absorbed by Paris 
towards the end of the eighteenth century. 
A ‘Déscription de Paris” written in 
French and dated 1741 (pp. 696-8) gives a 
long account of the Convent of the Filles de 
Sainto Marie there, which was built in 1704. 
Henrietta Maria, James II and his wife and 
a daughter were all associated with the con- 
vent. 


C. WANKLYN. 





PENNOCRUCIUM (clxix. 405). — (Iter 
Anton: 3). In a.p. 975 the small stream 
near Penkridge (Co. Staffs) is spelled 


(i.e., as a back-confirmation), Penecric, and 
later Penchrich, and to-day, Penk. Rhys 
showed that the last (latinized) ele- 
ment crucium represented, of old, a form of 
early Celtic Crtici = mod. Welsh Criig; and 
moreover, that Crtici stood (adj.) for erucjo—n 
(i.e., from (Penno)-criicjos: which could, ori- 
ginally, have signified ‘‘head,’’ or even ‘‘God,”’ 
of the mound. But, since there exists no 
such local mound, the significance may have 
alluded to some frontier or tribal boundary 
of importance. That might certainly be the 
meaning, as (Gdel.) in Irish crioch, or W. 
crug—criche. 

To such a significance the late Mr. Duig- 
nan (‘ Place-Names of Stafford’) wisely re- 
ferred the obvious early importance of 
Penkridge on King Street. For, it does not 
precisely stand upon the Watling Street; 
and this is the reason (but without any fur- 
ther evidences) that Stretton arose as a pre- 
tender to the honours of Pennocrucium. We 
may anyhow take it that Pennocrucium is a 
pre-Roman name, latinised, and that it later 
attained some Mercian significance. 


St. C. B. 


ETER OF AIGUEBLANCHE, BISHOP 
OF HEREFORD (clxix. 407). — The 
much debated question of the burial of the 
heart and body of this bishop was settled 
once for all by Canon Bannister some ten 
years ago. It was found that in his tomb 
at Hereford Cathedral were deposited the 
Bishop’s bones and crozier, with his chalice 
and paten. There is, therefore, little doubt 
that the heart was interred at Aquabella 
monastery in Savoy, which he had founded. 
See the Observer of 24 and 31 May, 1925, 
and the Woolhope Club Transactions for 

1925, p. 89. 

C. A. Braprorp. 


An account of the opening of the tomb of 
Peter of Aigueblanche, Bishop of Hereford, in 
Hereford Cathedral, is in the Woolhope Club 
Transactions, 1925, pp. 89 to 91. It was 
opened in March, 1925, and it was discovered 
that the Bishop had been buried in full 
canonicals with a crozier; on his chest had 
been laid a chalice and paten of white latten 
metal. The stone coffin had been filled in 
which liquid mortar which had set hard, 
leaving, as the body decayed, a hollow mould 
of the original size and shape, within which 
were the bones and decayed relics of the 





robes. F. C. Moreay. 
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(THE COPTIC CHURCH (clxix. 405). — 

There is no Coptic Church in London or, 
indeed, in the British Isles. The statement 
that ‘‘a number of Protestants and Catho- 
lics are members of the Coptic Church ”’ does 
not seem to have any meaning. Some Copts 
(by race) have been “‘ converted ’’ to a form 
of Presbyterianism by American mission- 
aries, others to Roman Catholicism (becom- 
ing “‘ Uniats,’’ and still using Coptic in 
their services): but neither of these can be 
said to be ‘‘members’’ of the Coptic 
Church, which has been Monophysite since 
the Council of Chalcedon (a.p. 451). 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


IOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION DE- 
SIRED (clxix. 406). — 3. Graham R. 
Tomson was the pen-name in her earlier days 
of Mrs. Marriott Watson, the wife of the 
well-known novelist, whose reminiscences ap- 
peared last summer in ‘N. and Q.’ Her 
various volumes of verse were collected and 
published in a single volume by Messrs. 
John Lane some twenty years ago. She died, 
I think, in 1911, and is buried at Shere. She 
edited a selection of English translations of 
the Greek Anthology, under her pen-name. 
Her own verses are graceful and full of 
happy touches concerning the English coun- 
tryside. She was a woman of great humour 
and strikingly handsome. She was the model 
for Hardy’s Eustacia Vye in ‘The Return 
of the Native,’ so far as my memory goes. I 
am away from my books at present. An 
obituary by an intimate appeared in the 
Athenaewm at the time of her death. 


V. R. 
EN JONSON QUERY: UVEDALE: 
CARY (clxix. 406). — According to 


Herald and Geneal. (iv. 42) Sir Edmund 
Carey, third surviving son of the first Lord 
Hunsdon, had an elder daughter Anne, liv- 
ing in 1619, who married Sir William Uve- 
dale, their eldest daughter Elizabeth being 
born on 26 June, 1608. 

Bok A. 


TTERY COMMEMORATING SUN- 
DERLAND BRIDGE (clxix. 283, 352, 
393). — The potter’s signature upon the 
“‘ Frog mug’ described at the last reference 
is probably ‘‘ Moore & Co., Southwk.’’ 
(Samuel Maeve and Company, Southwick, 


Sunderland). That firm was contemporary 


with Dixon and Phillips as earthenware 
manufacturers. 
In 1827 there were in or near Sunderland, 





“Dixon, Austin, Phillips and Co.,’’ Sun- 
derland Pottery; ‘‘ Samuel Moore & Co.,” 
Wear Pottery, Southwick; ‘‘Anthony Scott,” 
Southwick Pottery; and also ‘ William 
Barker’? (brown ware), Monkwearmouth 
Shore. (Parson and White, ‘ Hist. and 
Directory,’ vol. i.). 

In 1851 the three first-mentioned potteries 
were still in operation. (Ward’s Sunderland 
Directory). 

R. B. HeEppze. 


“Toad mugs,’ which Sir Cuwarwes 
STRACHEY mentions at the last reference, 
were manufactured in the North of England, 
chiefly at Newcastle and Sunderland. 

The Monthly Chronicle, a Newcastle pub- 
lication, for September, 1890, contained an 
illustrated article on these freak vessels, 
One illustration depicts the bridge over the 
Wear at Sunderland, and another the gal- 
lant exploit of Jack Crawford, the Seabel 
land sailor, in nailing the colours to the mast 
in the Battle of Camperdown. A corres- 
pondent in the following issue of the peri- 
odical stated that at that time these mugs 
could be bought for a few pence each in Sun- 
derland market. 

H. Askew. 


TLAY: LAYCOCK (clxix. 408).—Bishop 
Atlay of Hereford (d. 1894) was a grand- 
son of the Rev. Richard Atlay, who was born 
at Sherriff Hutton, Yorkshire, 17 May, 1751. 
He was educated at Sedburgh Grammar 
School and St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
On 7 Jan., 1783, he married at All Saints’, 
Northampton, Sarah Robinson. His eldest 
son, the Rev. Henry Atlay, was the father 
of the Bishop, and was born at Stamford. 
He was admitted to St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1802, and became an M.A. in 
1809. He was a Fellow of the College, and 
died at the Rectory, Casterton, 21 Feb., 1861. 
A few other minor details concerning the 
family can be supplied if wanted. 


F. C. Morean. 


URVIVING QUINTAINS, STOCKS AND 
PILLORIES (clxix. 389, 429). — It 

is with some consternation that I read Mr. 
E. J. G. Forse’s reference to the unfortunate 
imprisonment of the late Archbishop David- 
son in our pillory on one of his visits to Rye. 
It is, of course, a matter we would rather 
have kept dark, but, as the cat is now out 
of the bag, I feel a full confession should 
be made. The culprit was the Rev. John 
Fowler, our Vicar, who so unceremoniously 
treated his ecclesiastical superior, and who 
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now has owned up to the deed. 

It is only fair to our town to state that 
on Archbishop Davidson’s next visit he was 
entertained at lunch by Mr. E. F. Benson, 
our present Mayor, and I, as Mayor in that 
year, had the honour of admitting him as 
a Freeman of our ancient town, the highest 
honour we had to bestow. 


Leorotp A. VIDLER. 


In ‘The Hawkstone Handbook,’ by the 
late R. E. Davies and myself—Shrewsbury, 
Wilding, 1905—is a print of the photograph 
I took that year or in 1904, of the old stocks, 
which then were situated, and 1 hope still 
are, against the wall of the churchyard of 
Weston-under-Redcastle, adjoining the en- 
trance to Hawkstone Park, Salop. The very 
depressed person—with one leg in the stocks— 
was my friend, the then clerk to the Shrews- 
bury magistrates. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


‘OLK-LORE: TRICKING ONE’S HEIRS 

(clxix. 369, 411, 428).—An Oriental father 
had three sons and seventeen camels. At his 
death he ordered that the eldest son receive 
one half the camels, the second one third, 
the youngest one ninth; but no camel should 
be divided or sold. The sons were in despair 
till a sage was consulted. He gave them one 
camel. The eldest son then took nine; the 
second six; the third two; the sage received 
his gift camel back, and all conditions were 
fulfilled. This tale was told (as a puzzle) 
not more than fifteen or twenty years ago, to 
schoolboys in Verden, Germany, one of whom 
told it to me this year. 

T. O. Masport. 


LACES IN BOOKS: IDENTIFICA- 
TION SOUGHT (clxix. 406). — The 
house described by ‘‘ Lucas Malet ’’ in ‘ Sir 
Richard Calmady,’ is Bramshill Park, 
Hampshire, situated in her father, the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley’s, parish of Eversley. 
Hook, Hampshire. L. E. O’H. 


POLK-LORE : WONDERS REPORTED 

OF RIVERS (clxix. 408).—Neither in- 
termittent (‘‘ Sabbatarian’’) rivers, nor 
“petrifying ’’ rivers are at all uncommon; 
the local guide-books usually give a more or 
less correct explanation of their modus oper- 
andi: a good specimen of the sabbatarian 
stream will be found at Belesta (near Lave- 
lanets) in the Montagnes du Plantaurel 
(French Pyrenees); and there is a petrify- 
ing stream at Clermont-Ferrand. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 





LIZABETHAN IDEAS OF RUSSIA 
(clxix. 408).—The racial name of Slav 
derives from the Medieval Latin Slavus, from 
the late Greek SxAdpos, and the common 
noun ‘‘slave’’ (slavery) with all its many 
European cognates, is ultimately the same 
word, descending to us from the Byzantine 
Empire, under which the Slavs of Central 
Europe were reduced to slavery by conquest. 
On the other hand, the serf is not directly 
connected with the Serb (or Servian), in spite 
of the Slavonic relationship of the Serbians. 
The Latin servus was originally a cattle- 
keeper, and the word comes from the Latin 
servare, to keep or preserve. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


LAx FAMILY (clxix. 388, 428).—The sur- 
name Lax is not one of frequent occur- 
rence. I knew some people of the name in 
the village of Kirk Merrington when I was 
a boy. 
George Neasham, ‘North Country Sketches,’ 
(1893) makes a few references to a Joshua 
Lax, a local poet, who lived in the Shotley 
Bridge district and was the composer of 
verses entitled ‘Shotley Bridge,’ ‘ Lines to 
the Derwent’ and ‘ Historical and Descrip- 
tive Poems.’ 

John William Fawcett, in his ‘ Historic 
Places in the Derwent Valley ’ (1901) quotes 
as the heading of the section on Ebchester 
Roman Camp a few lines from ‘ Ebchester,’ 
one of Joshua Lax’s poems. 

A family named Lax appears to have been 
residing in or near West Merrington (now 
Westerton) in 1605, as in July of that year 
John Lax and Anthony Lax were witnesses 
to the will of Richard Liddell. They may 
have been the forerunners of the Lax’s who 
afterwards lived at Kirk Merrington. 

That the family was of long standing at 
Westerton may be shown from the following 
burials at St. Andrew’s, Auckland, better 
known as South Church: 

1588—Jullie 23. Allis Laxe, of Westertonne. 

August 15. Annas Laxe, of Wester- 
tonne. 

August 16. John Laxe, hir husband. 

—- (?). Willm. Lax of Wester- 
on. 

On the fly-leaf of the second volume of the 
St. Andrew’s Registers occurs the following: 

Memorandum.—That Joseph Lax off the 
Deanery in the Parish off Andrew Auckland, 
was chosen Parish Registrar by the consent off 
the Parish, and sworn according to the said 
Act of Parliament the 4th day off January, 
1653 before me. 

H. Askew. 
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REEN BAG INQUIRY (clxix. 408). — 
The reference is to the green bag, full of 
alleged seditious documents, which was, at 
the instance of the Prince Regent, laid before 
Parliament by Lord Sidmouth (Henry 
Addington) in February, 1817, during the 
revolutionary agitation arising out of the 
discontent of the working classes. Secret 
committees of both Houses were appointed to 
examine the documents and evidence, and 
when they reported, the Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended in order to enable persons sus- 
pected of designs against the Prince Regent 
and the Government to be detained in cus- 
tody. The ‘Journals’ of Parliament and 
histories of the period will give full details. 


R. S. B. 


IR WILLIAM BUTTS, M.D. (clxix. 313). 

—Vol viii. of ‘The Dictionary of 

National Biography,’ 1886, p. 103 contains 
inter alia the following paragraph : 

Some writers have spoken of him as being 
one of the founders of the College of Physicians, 
but this is an error. The college was founded 
in 1528, but he did not join until 1529. He does 
not seem to have held any office, but he was 
held in such esteem that he is entered in their 
books as vir gravis, eximia literarum cogni- 
tione, singulari judicio, summa experientia et 
prudenti consilio doctor. 

In the Report and Appendix to the Eighth 
Report of the Royal Commission of Histori- 
cal Manuscripts (c3040—1881), p. 226, the 
following references are made to the College 
of Physicians which may be of interest. The 
Annals of the College occupy between thirty 
and forty folio volumes. Vol. i., 1518 to 
1572, was written by Dr. John Caius, who 
died in 1573; only thirty-four leaves, includ- 
ing a few blanks, are written upon. It be- 
gins with an account of the foundation of 
the College by King Henry VIII; election 
of presidents, members and officers, and re- 

lations. Thomas Linacre was chosen the 

rst president from 1518 to 1524, both years 
inclusive. In 1526, Thomas Bentley ; 1527- 
1528, Richard Bartlot; 1529-1530, Thomas 
Bentley ; 1531, Richard Bartlot. In the fol- 
lowing years down to 1541 there are no en- 
tries, it being said that nothing was known. 
For 1541, and the following two years, 
Edward Wotton was president; in 1544, John 
Clemens; in 1545 and 1546, William Free- 
man. Seeing that Sir William Butts died 


on 22 Nov., 1545, no useful purpose will be 
served by detailing any further records, in- 
teresting though they may be. 


Peter GRIFFITHS. 
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The Correspondence of Thomas Gray. Three 
volumes edited by the late Paget Toynbee 
and Leonard Whibley. (Oxford: the 

£3 3s.). 


Clarendon Press. 
[* will be a considerable time before a new 

edition of Gray’s correspondence is re- 
quired. Former editors had left a good deal 
to be supplied and a good deal to be corrected, 
So far as the material available allows, all 
that was needed has now been done. Mis- 
takes have been rectified; dates have been 
adjusted ; notes—biographical, topographical, 
historical—illustrate every point. A long 
series of appendixes gives discussion of 
various problems, which would have over- 
weighted the notes, and the text of various 
documents and letters relating to Gray. In 
their place are noted letters of Gray not now 
extant, of which the contents are known, in 
most cases, from letters printed here; and 
also a few non-extant letters of his corres- 
pondents. It was a good thought to repeat 
in each volume both the whole list of letters 
and the whole chronological table of Gray’s 
life. Where possible, the text has been 
printed from the original manuscripts, fol- 
lowing these exactly. 

The outcome of this labour is an edition 
which sets Gray before us more clearly than 
perhaps anything yet has done. The effect 
is produced in part by comparison between 
his own letters and those of his correspond- 
ents. Many, before now, must have won- 
dered at his choice of friends, Nicholls, it 
will be remembered, says that whenever he 
mentioned West to Gray ‘‘ he looked serious 
and seemed to feel the affliction of a recent 
loss.’ In West, doubtless, he would have 
found the equal friend. As it was, one can 
trace through most of his correspondence a 
certain uneasiness. Nobody thoroughly suits 
him; and yet, being at heart affectionate, 
he wants friendly intercourse, would gladly 
give and take from a closer footing. The 
letters to Mason are the chief witness to this. 
We know Mason from these letters, from pub- 
lished stuff of his, from the ‘ Memoir’ of 
Gray; nowhere appears the sort of person 
whom one would expect Gray to care for. 
Perhaps his exuberance was found cheering 
and warming and his admiration re-assur- 
ing. Perhaps, also, Gray enjoyed his func- 
tion of critic towards Mason’s original works. 
In a rather dreary life, inclined to passiv- 
ity, melancholy, renunciation, Mason’s eager- 
ness may have acted as a diversion. There 
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js no tone of superiority in Gray’s letters. 

Yet one cannot but feel he is mostly accom- 

modsting himself to the interlocutor. Be- 
a 


tween Ipole and Gray the barrier is dif- 
ferent, a barrier principally of circumstance. 
If Walpole had been a Cambridge don, or 
Gray the son of a Prime Minister, their 
friendship — or so one imagines — would 
have suited Gray perfectly. The early quar- 
rel on their travels should count for little 
in appraising their relations with one 
another. It is the same type of relations as 
that between Gray and Mason; but Walpole 
is, all round, a bigger man and a_ better 
friend. Wharton and Nicholls reveal 
Gray under another aspect — the one as as 
domestic friend, the other as paternal. 
There are no letters from Wharton, a blank 
much to be regretted. Nicholls’s letters give 
us the best idea of how Gray appeared in 
the eyes of a younger generation. Younger 
men had confidence in his kindness and found 
wisdom in him. In his correspondence with 
Brown we see Gray most nearly as an ordin- 
ary letter-writer. This re-reading of the 
letters has—for us at least—much re-inforced 
the impression that Wharton was the friend 
who meant most to Gray. 

Gray’s own letters, over a gg of thirty- 
seven years, number, including fragments, 
some five hundred—thirteen or fourteen a 
year. It would be rash to draw conclusions 
from what must be a small fragment of his 
whole correspondence. So far as one can see, 
his life was oppressed rather heavily by fas- 
tidiousness ans sense of futility. He 
acquired much knowledge, but made no use 
of it. Clearly he aroused great expectations 
in those who knew and prized him; but he 
did not fulfil them—or not in any work 
which could give satisfaction to himself. 
Such is the first impression; closer inspec- 
tion makes it look somewhat better. Gray, 
to our thinking, would have been more at 
home in the nineteenth century. This is not 
merely tantamount to saying that he was 
himself a factor in the formative influences 
which re the nineteenth century its charac- 
ter. He would have found there more 
genuine understanding of his singular point 
of view. The discontent which creeps about 
these remaining letters would have been more 
comfortably echoed; his enjoyments would 
have been enlarged by more general sym: 
pathy. The eighteenth century—like the 
twentieth—was a century of the middle dis- 
tance; Gray was a man who interests were 


all either close in the foreground or far off 
on the horizon. 








fairly numerous exceptions—he keeps himself 
to himself; he is altruistic, adapts himself 
to his correspondent, dilates on what the 
other fellow will like. It is an attitude 
which tends to self-consciousness of a not un- 
rag subtle quality, as who should say, 

ou do not care about my reserves, and so 
I don’t open them up; but they are there. 
One gets a sense of this reading letter after 
letter; it did not probably strike the recipi- 
ent. The most forthright letters are those 
describing scenery. 

Of the literary quality of Gray’s letters, 
perhaps the most fundamentally true remark 
is that they say what the writer intends them 
to say. They have just the irregularities of 
style and syntax that, discreetly used, 
heighten expression. There is no padding; 
and almost no straining after effect. They 
rise without fuss to the height of a great 
topic, and play easily with a small one. In 
the facetious letters one may wish for more 
spontaneity ; here and there one may quar- 
rel with a certain hardness. But, on the 
whole, here is literature directly and success- 
fully imposed upon life—illustrating the life 
of an individual in much the same way as 
literature at large illustrates the life of a 
generation. Gray has several English com- 
peers as a letter-writer, some of whom, in 
this or that, excel him; but none, we think, 
excels him in this happy alliance of literary 
quality with life. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messks. Francis Epwarps, in their Cata- 
logue No. 594, offer, for £230 and £32 respect- 
ively, Alvarez’ ‘ Historia de las Cosas de 
Ethiopia,’ a small folio black letter printed 
at Saragossa in 1561, and Burchell’s ‘ Travels 
in the Interior of Southern Africa’ (1822-24). 
Under ‘ Atlases’ they describe the ‘ Nieuwe 
Atlas’ of W. and J. Blaeu—6 folio volumes, 
published at Amsterdam—(£200) and also, 
offered separately, copies of the English 
(1648: £75) and the Scottish (1654: £38) 
volumes of that work. They have also a 
‘Novus Atlas sive Theatrum Orbis Ter- 
rarum’ of Jansson, priced £150. Of nearly 
two score autograph letters, the one most 
highly prized is a longish fragment written 
and signed by Sterne (1700: £30). Bois- 
sier’s ‘ Flora Orientalis,’ 6 vols. (1867-88: 
£40) and Jaquin’s ‘Flores Austriacew,’ 5 
vols. (1773: £70), the one from Basle, the 
other from Vienna, make, with the 20 vols. 
of Loddiges’s ‘ Botanical Cabinet ’ (1818-33: 
£45) a good trio of books on botany. Good 


As a letter-writer—but with | classical books are a first edition of the Aldine 
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Homer (1502: £18) and a first edition of the 
English translation of Virgil’s ‘ Aeneid’ by 
Thomas Phaer and Thomas Twyne (1573: 
£15). A. Fourth Folio of the Complete 
Works of Chaucer (? 1545: £75) and a first 
edition of ‘ Paradise Lost ’—sixth title-page 
(1669: £30) are the best of the earlier Eng- 
lish books; Fielding’s ‘ Joseph Andrews’ in 
the first edition (1742: £45) perhaps the 
best of the eighteenth-century books. Among 
later books we noticed a first edition of ‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman’ (1856: £40), and 
a first edition of Shelley’s ‘ Rosalind 
and Helen’ (1819: £35). Major But- 
terworth’s collection of books, notes and 
other material connected with Charles Lamb, 
is offered for £125. We noticed also sets of 
John Gould’s Birds of Australia (1848-69: 
£140), Great Britain (1873: £55) and New 
Guinea (1875-88: £75) and one of his ‘ Hum- 
ming Birds’ (1861-87: £65); Daniell and 
Ayton’s ‘ Voyage Round Great Britain ’ 
(1814-28: £120); a first edition of Gilbert, 
“De Magnete’ (1600: £80); and_ the 
‘Chaucer’ of the Kelmscott Press (1898: 
£190). 


A srr of the Delphin Classics (160 vols., 
8vo.) brought out by A. and J. Valpy, 1819- 
1830, is one of the most attractive items in 
Catalogue No. 185, which we recently received 
from Mr. THomas TuHorP; it is priced £35. 
Another good set is that of the Malone Soci- 
ety reprints (1907-1933), 76 vols. sm. 4to 
(£26 10s.). Then there is a run from 
Series i., Vol. 5, to Series iv., Vol. 5 of the 
Magasin des Demoiselles (Paris, 1849-1886) 
containing 511 coloured plates, the best of 
which illustrate fancy dress and national cos- 
tume in well grouped figures (£45). A col- 
lection of 48 coloured plates with letter-press 
of H. C. Andrews’s ‘ Roses,’ is a pleasant 
item, though imperfect (1805-28: £17 10s.). 
Ralfe’s ‘ Naval Chronology of Great Britain,’ 
uncut in the original boards, offered at £15 
(1820) is certainly attractive, and so are the 
‘Oeuvres’ of Alphonse Daudet—23 volumes 
uniformly bound—(£9 9s.) and Apperley’s 
‘Memoirs’ of John Mytton (1851: £30). 
Among books from the library at Oakley 
House of Francis, Duke of Bedford, are 
nearly forty old novels, including one or two 
not in Halkett and Laing and one or two— 
e.g., those by Holcroft and Charlotte Smith— 
known by name to most curious readers. 


Asout one thousand items are described in 





his Catalogue No. .196, which we have. re 
cently received from Mr. BeRnarp Hatiipay 
of Leicester. Among the more notable books 
are a copy of the so-called Matthew’s Bible 
(1537: £42); and the Spanish translation of 
the Old Testament printed by Vargas in 1553 
(£25). The Breviary, printed in 1556 by 
Kingston and Sutton, is offered for £30, 
Under ‘Charles I’ is described a copy of 
‘ Eikon Basilike’ which has a presentation 
inscription by Morton, Bishop of Durham, 
together with some further paragraphs in 
Morton’s handwriting detaili “* Severall 
Observations taken by ye B. of London from 
ye K. at or immediately before his Death” 
—matter apparently hitherto unknown to the 
historian (£18). About fifty of Tenniel’s 
original drawings for Punch are offered here, 
separately, at prices ranging from a guinea 
for ‘ The Silent Highway-man. Your money 
or your life,’ of 1858, to five guineas for the 
drawing of Fawcett with the Parcel Post of 
his invention (1881), or for Gordon with 
Gladstone on his back (1884). Other good 
things are a first edition of Shelley’s 
‘ Adonais’ bound by Bedford after most skil- 
ful repairs (1821: £45); two beautiful horn- 
books of the early XVIII century, the 
one to cost £42, the other £45; a complete 
set (41 vols.) of the ‘ Cabinet des Fées,’ 
brought out in Geneva and Paris 1785-9 (£10 
10s.) and Lodge’s ‘ Portraits of Illustrious 
Personages of Great Britain ’ in the original 
subscription edition and in a fine blue 
morocco binding by C. Lewis (1821-34: £20). 
A Book ef Scottish Arms—74 coats drawn 
1560-80, and another series of 33 slightly 
smaller and of fifty or sixty years later—for 
£25 is attractive. Yet more so is a collection 
of 150 wood blocks dating 1770-1820, used for 
illustrating children’s books (£25). 
Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 


publication. : 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him, 
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